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To Mary AND SARAH ANN MOORE 


Dear Mary and Sarah Ann: 

You are always asking me to tell you a 
story. And then you always say, We've 
heard that before,’ and laugh at me for 
being so unwary as to tell you a story 
without first fmding out whether or not 
you know it... and you are very well 
posted in all my stories. Well, here is one 
that gives you no chance of triumphing 
over me. You have never heard it before 


.. neither from myself nor any one else! 
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ee is the center of the 
world; France is the center of Europe; Paris is the 
center of France. All of us know this. But not all of 
us remember that the Luxembourg Gardens are the 
center of Paris, and the Medici Fountain is the very 
center of the Luxembourg Gardens. And in the 
center of the Medici Fountain, just above where the 
statue of the River God is stooping over the two 
figures that are just above the water, there is a spar- 
row’s nest. 

It is in a very important place, and the owner of 
it thought of himself as a very important member of 
the sparrow community. And all the little sparrows 
that grew up in that nest were proud of their father 
and proud of their home. 

“Look,” they would hear their father say, “the 
pigeons are coming down to drink our water.” 

As the little sparrows looked out of their nest (it 
was a very big, loose nest made of all sorts of mate- 
rials that had been collected in all sorts of places) 
they saw big, awkward birds—pigeons, they knew— 
coming down and sipping the water just below their 
nest, and they thought what a grand person their 
father was to allow the big, awkward pigeons to 
come down and drink there. 

Many families had been reared in the big, loose 
nest that was just above the fountain, and all who 
came out of it were the finest kind of sparrows— 
healthy, busy, sure of themselves, no way different 
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THE WHITE SPARROW from other sparrows except in being a little bit more 
healthy, busy, and sure of themselves than were the 
sparrows they mixed with. 

But misfortune is bound to come even into the best 
situated of nests, and one year, out of five eggs that 
the mother sparrow laid, only one bird came. When 
the down on the little bird changed into feathers, the 
feathers were white—not brown with black marks 
on them, but white. This little sparrow’s breast was 
white, and his wings down to their edges were white, 
and his back and tail down to its tip were white; in 
fact there were only little bits of real sparrow color 
going round the edge of his tail and wings—trim- 
mings, one might say, trimmings on feathers white as 
the froth on the water below the nest. 

Of course this was a terrible thing to have hap- 
pened in a family of such well-known sparrows. But 
the father and mother made the best of it. Anyway, 
Jimmie could fly and keep himself warm, and this, 
they said, was what feathers were for. His father and 
mother told the elder sparrows to keep their young: 
sters polite when Jimmie came among them—they 
were not to make remarks about his peculiar color. 

His mother first and his father afterwards flew 
down from the nest, showing him the way, and then 
called to him from where they stayed. He shook his 
wings, but he did not like leaving the nest. His father 
and his mother were telling him different things to 
do, and the pigeons were flying down and dipping 
their beaks in the water, and his father and his 
mother seemed quite little birds when he saw them 
so far below! It was a very strange world, Jimmie 
thought, so wide and big and so full of things he 
had never thought of. But Jimmie flew down at last. 
He was on the ground, shaking his wings, and his 
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father and mother were putting bits into his bak. THE WHITE SPARROW 

“You'd better have a good breakfast to-day. I'll 
come back with something else!” 

They were gone, and there he was, shaking his 
wings and calling to his father and mother. 

But when he had been fed for the second time, his 
father came up and said, ““No more of this. He has 
to come along now.” 

So Jimmie with his father and mother fluttered 
over to the grass where a crowd of young sparrows 
were hopping about. 

“This is called a lawn,” said his father to him, 
“and I want you to understand that it is a very ex- 
ceptional lawn. As lawns go there is no better in the 
world. Only sparrows belonging to this particular 
place have a right to be on it. These are leaves that 
are being blown across the grass. You needn't pay 
any attention to them. Just do as you see the other 
youngsters do, and don’t mind if they make remarks 
about your appearance. They always make remarks 
about the appearance of newcomers. They are pick- 
ing at the roots of the grass. 

“If you get something there—a seed or anything 
of the kind—just eat it without calling to me or your 
mother. But you won't get anything—very few of 
the others do. It’s just an exercise in picking things 
up—just as good if you pick up nothing at all; it’s 
part of being educated, you see! Run along, now!” 

Jimmie went among the other young sparrows. 
They gathered round him, and had a lot of talk about 
his looks; but he didn’t mind that so much, for he 
had been prepared for it. Of course he didn’t see how 
extraordinary he was—a white little bird hopping 
among all the brown little ones. After shaking his 

“ wings and giving a lonesome squeak or two he went. 
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THE WHITE SPARROW hopping about like the others. He picked at the ends 


of grass whether there was anything there or not, 
just as the others did. And he began to enjoy doing 
it. The grass was lovely with the sun shining on it, 
and the leaves blowing across it, and the other young: 
sters hopping here and there, this one and that one 
getting a real something sometimes. 

A big bird came upon the lawn. He wasn’t as big 
as a pigeon, but he was big sized. A blackbird, Jim- 
mie heard him called. He ran at a crowd of sparrow 
youngsters and drove them away. The youngsters 
didn’t mind much; they fluttered to a distance, and 
then went on doing what they had been doing be- 
fore. Jimmie saw the blackbird pull something out 
of the ground and eat it all up. It was no wonder, | 
Jimmie thought, that he was so big and so rushing, 
eating things like that. And then the blackbird made 
a rush toward him. 

But he stopped as if surprised and looked Jimmie 
all over. “Are you a what-do-you-call-’em that are in 
cages—a canary?” he asked. 

Jimmie fluttered his wings and showed him the nest 
he had come from. 

“Oh, a spadger, are you?” said the blackbird. 
‘How did you get like that?” 

But he didn’t wait for Jimmie to tell him anything, 
but rushed toward where the youngsters were flock- 
ing, and made them hop and flutter away. Jimmie 
wondered why the fathers didn’t come down and do 
something to that blackbird. Then he felt very down- 
hearted. The blackbird had called him a “‘spadger,”’ 
naming the sparrows in that way, which showed that 
he didn’t think much of them. And he had looked 
him over as if he thought Jimmie was a queer sort of 
bird. What did he mean by pretending to think that 
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THE WHITE SPARROW be was a canary? Jimmie looked toward where the 


other youngsters had flocked, and saw them all busy, 
all nice looking with their brown feathers with black 
markings on them, and knew there could be nothing 
wrong about being a sparrow. 

And then he saw his own breast and saw it was 
different—white. He fluttered his wings and, look- 
ing at them, saw that they were white except for 
their very ends. He was queer—he knew that now. 
He wished he hadn’t come upon the lawn where 
everybody looked at him. He wished he could go 
back to his nest and stay there. He crouched upon 
the grass and made a cry like a very young bird. No 
one came to him, and he felt so downhearted that he 
wouldn’t have cared if the sky fell down on him. 

The other youngsters gathered all around him, all 
so brown and so lively, and all chirruping so cheer- 
fully. “Come on, white chap,” they called, “get a 
move on. Don’t stick there like a lost canary.” 

Jimmie went hopping and fluttering with them. 
He could never be as light hearted as they were, he 
knew, but he would try to keep busy like them. So 
he hopped with them, and chirruped with them, and 
did everything they did. And before they had crossed 
the lawn he was just as lively as the others. Sparrows 
are like that. 

His father and mother came to where the young- 
sters were, and when they were going Jimmie flut- 
tered away with them. He wanted to get back to his 
nest, but he knew that if he tried to fly so high he 
would fall into the water. So, with his father and 
mother he went and perched on a branch a little 
above the ground and rested there. He did no more 
running about on the lawn. He was fed; darkness 
came, and he went to sleep outside the nest, and 


was wakened up by a lot of different birds singing THE WHITE SPARROW 
all around him. He was very numb. It was not like 


wakening up in the big, loose nest. But he hopped 
about a bit and so warmed himself up. 


pie advantage of living in 
a city is that such little notice is taken of one. Jimmie 
had this advantage. After they had once taken stock 
of him in the Gardens the sparrows, young and old, 
made no more fuss about his appearance. He went 
everywhere with the flock of youngsters and was 
treated exactly like the others—he was a sparrow, 
no more and no less. And so he was to be seen in the 
noisy crowd around a bench from which crumbs of 
bread were being cast, or fluttering across the lawn 
and picking at the grass roots, or flying up to the 
branches of the trees, or perching on the head or the 
outstretched arm of a statue, or picking grains of 
sand from the gravel walks. 

A very busy and stirring life it was indeed—every 
minute there was something doing! Jimmie got to 
know, by sight at least, the other birds that shared 
the Gardens with the sparrows. There was the black- 
bird that ran. upon the lawn in a really angry way 
and dug up worms still more angrily, and the big 
pigeons whom the sparrows considered very lazy fel- 
lows—as loafers—and the redbreasts who, for all 
their difference in size and color, were relations of 
the blackbirds—the redbreasts, each of whom had a 
little strip of ground for himself which he would let 
nobody else come upon. Jimmie was told he had _ 
better keep away from the ground a redbreast had. 

Once, after a rather tiring day, Jimmie was rest- 
ing with his head under a wing below some bushes.' 
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THE WHITE SPARROW The dusk was coming on and just as he was about 


to decide that after another tour round the Gardens 
with his companions he would get ready to go to 
sleep, he heard something quite new and strange to 
him. His companions, clustered around a pool that 
the rain had made, were keeping up the usual din. 
But this was not what awakened Jimmie’s attention. 
What he heard over the noise that his companions 
were making was a very sweet sound repeated over 
and over again. It was a song—Jimmie knew this at 
once though it was the first time he heard a bird's 
song. He wakened up at once and listened. The song 
came from where a redbreast had his park—under 
the bushes, beyond a statue. 

Jimmie was charmed. He wondered why the others 
didn’t stop their chatter and listen to such lovely 
sounds. It was a redbreast that was singing. Jimmie 
could see him: he was perched on a low branch. He 
sang the same song several times over, a song about 
the suns that were gone, and the skies that used to 
be so blue, and the trees that had such beautiful 
leaves. It was a lovely song, and Jimmie was delighted 
to know that there was such a singer in the gardens, 
and that he had a chance of listening to him again. 

The redbreast stopped singing, and after a while 
Jimmie hopped over to where he was perched. As 
he came near, the redbreast left his perch and came 
to meet him, looking quite furious. “Don’t you 
know,” he said threateningly, “that you’ve come 
upon my ground?” 

“Tl know,” Jimmie answered. 

“Well, keep off!” said the redbreast. 

‘That was a lovely song of yours,” said Jimmie. 

“What are you?” asked the redbreast. “I haven't 
seen your like around here before.” ; : 


‘Tm a sparrow,” said Jimmie. 

The redbreast looked at him and reflected for a 
moment. Jimmie could see he was a bird given to 
reflection. ““A white sparrow,” he said. “Remark- 
able! I had a grandmother who was a white robin.” 

‘Did you like her?” Jimmie asked. 
“Not very well,” the redbreast said. “What are 
you waiting about here for?” 

“Won't you sing again?” said Jimmie. 

‘“No, ° said the redbreast. “I’m through.” He went 
behind the bushes. 

Jimmie now went where the sparrow crowd was. 

“Oh, here you are!” they said. “Give an account 
of yourself!” 

“I was listening to something,” said Jimmie in 
what he thought was a very tuneful voice. 

The others had already forgotten they had asked 
him anything, and were going on in the usual way, 
everyone talking and no one listening to anything 
that was being said, and everyone saying the most 
ordinary things. What an uproar! It made Jimmie 


dizzy to listen to it. What was the matter with the 


sparrows, anyway, that they had to behave in that 
noisy way? The other birds in the Gardens made no 
such disturbance. 

Then the larger part of the flock flew away and 
there was quietness among the three or four that re- 
mained, among whom was Jimmie’s father. 

“What about the songs that we can hear?” said 
Jimmie to his father. 

“Songs!” said his father. 

‘Like what the redbreast sings around this time.” 

“Well, what of it?” said his father, hopping to- 
ward a crumb that was thrown. 


ID 
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“I was wondering,” said Jimmie when his father 
came back, “‘what the sparrows think of the song I 
heard.” 

“The redbreast wastes his time, of course,” said 
Jimmie’s father, “but that has nothing to do with us.” 

“Wastes his time!” 

“He spent five minutes singing, didn’t he? And he 
sings again and again. And then think of the time 
lost getting ready to sing. Just fancy the amount of 
time the youngsters waste listening to their father 
singing, and the amount of time the fathers waste 
teaching the youngsters. We sparrows have cut all 
that out. We say what we want to say, and that ends 
it. You don’t hear the sparrows sitting on a branch 
one by one and singing!” 

“IT should have thought that it was very nice to 
sing, said Jimmie. 

“Well, sparrows gave it up long ago,” said his 
father, “and sparrows have the keenest minds of all 
the birds. We keep up with the times. We are pro- 
gressive, you know.” | 

‘‘Progressive—what is that?” asked Jimmie. 

‘Being like us. Do any of the singers manage to 
live in cities and keep up big populations? No, in- 
deed. Some of our relations sing. You'll hear the 
hedge sparrow sometime if you are interested in that 
kind of thing. The hedge sparrow can do better than 
the redbreast, I’ve heard. But what’s the good? The 
hedge sparrows live in the country. And they have 
no grip on life—no real grip, I’m sorry to say.” 

All the time they were talking, the din that went 
with the sparrows’ scramble was going on in another 
part of the Gardens. No other birds were to be heard. 
No sound came to Jimmie except the chatter and 
clatter that his companions made. What did the birds 
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that sang think of the birds that made such uproar? THE WHITE SPARROW 


Jimmie wondered. Birds that were always telling the 
world that they were there and that they wanted 
something. The other birds must think very little of 
the sparrows—they must look down on them. 


As Jimmie thought sadly about this he noticed — 


a small sparrow looking at him. He had seen her be- 
fore. She was a very little sparrow, and Jemima was 
her name. She was trying now to say sgmething to 
him. Then Jimmie remembered what he had heard 
about her. There had been a very long session in a 
tree the other day, and everyone had talked and 
shouted, and this little thing, trying to say something, 
had lost her voice. She couldn’t say anything now. 
That was the reason that she was shaking her wings 
and opening her mouth at him. 

Jimmie thought that it was nice that she was dif- 
ferent from the others. He let her come with him 
when he flew off. He let her keep beside him the next 
day. The day after, they left the flock and made tours 
of the Gardens together, Jimmie and Jemima. And to- 
gether they listened to the redbreast’s song an eve- 
ning afterwards. 


Pasa with his father and 
mother went from the Gardens and the city that the 
Gardens were in. They traveled from roof top to 
roof top until, in the course of a day, they were 
where there were no houses, where there were only 
fields in which were trees. Here they met the chat- 
finches who are relations of the sparrows; they flew 
out of fields where they had been eating among the 
straws. Then the three sparrows came to where there 
were distances and distances of trees and, in the open 
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THE WHITE SPARROW but close to the trees, houses—not many houses, but 
enough to content the sparrows who do not care 
much about open fields and wide forests. They 
alighted on the street, and picked up enough to sat- 
isfy their appetites, and then they went to rest on 
the eaves of a house. 

Jimmie with his father and mother were on the 
street very early, picking up grains and crumbs be- 
fore the doors. They met sparrows of different fam- 
ilies who, after the first surprise of seeing him, paid 
little attention to Jimmie. That is, the older sparrows 
did this. But the younger ones followed him about, 
making all sorts of remarks to one another about him. 

‘“That’s the trouble about being in the country,” 
his father said, “the place is wholesome, and it’s a 
change and all that, but the folk here have too much 
curiosity about other folk. They don’t know how 
small minded it all is.” , 

Jimmie’s parents had come to meet their relations 
and to get acquainted with the new broods that were 
out this season, and they had brought their youngster 
with them to make him known. It was an old family 
custom. Every year, as soon as the young ones were 
able to fly, this particular family came to this par- 
ticular place, from various parts of the land, and 
had a reunion that usually lasted several evenings. 

When it grew a little dusky our three sparrows 
started off for the meeting place. As they came near 
to it Jimmie heard a great din of chirruping and chat- 
tering—an uproar, one might call it. He knew that 
he was coming among a bigger crowd of sparrows 
than he had ever been among before, and he felt very 
fluttery and anxious. And then he was right among’ 
them. They were in the branches of a large tree that 
had brownish leaves with green nuts growing among 
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them—a chestnut tree. There were hundreds of spar THE WHITE SPARROW 


rows, and they were flying from twig to twig and 
from branch to branch keeping up an unceasing chat- 
ter. He crouched between his father and mother, and 
he wasn't noticed for a while. The elder sparrows 
welcomed his parents. Then Jimmie was seen. 

He heard an awful rush of wings and an awful din 
of voices, there were hundreds of sparrows looking 
at him and talking about him. “Is he really a spar- 
row?” “How did he get like that?” “Did he rub 
against paint?’ “Are these real feathers?” “Pull a 
feather and see if it will come off!” A dozen beaks at 
him, and a lot of his feathers were out before the 
elders could get the young ones from around him. 

Jimmie felt that he was very ill used. The elders 
did all they could for him; they took him up to the 
top of the tree and forbade the youngsters to go near 
him. But that didn’t prevent their chattering about 
him. As they flew below from twig to twig they kept 
saying, “White, white! What are we coming to?” 
‘T couldn’t call a chap like that cousin—I couldn’t!”’ 

Jimmie felt very lonely and downhearted as he 
kept to the top of the tree, and he wished he were 
back in the Gardens where folk were used to him 
and let him alone. 

In spite of the din the young ones were making, 

the elders talked together and went over a great 
many things. This was the first of the meetings. 
There were to be others. Darkness began to settle 
down, and all flew away from the tree—all except 
Jimmie and his parents. It became very quiet among 
the leaves and the three stayed there together for a 
while. Then they flew back to the eave they were 
staying under. 

Before they went to sleep, his father said, “I think 
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THE WHITE SPARROW it would be better if Jimmie didn’t come to the other 
meetings. They'll see him around and get used to him 
and they'll pass no remarks on him after a while.” 
Then he said to Jimmie, “Stay about the houses while 
we're in the tree. You can be learning a few things 
by yourself.” 

So Jimmie did not go to the next meeting in the 
chestnut tree. His father and mother, after they had 
shown him through the town a bit and had eaten 
here and there, took him back to the eave. He stayed 
there feeling very lonely and deserted. He could hear 
the din in the tree, the din that amounted to an up- 
roar, and he wondered how they could have so much 
to say now that he wasn’t there to be talked about. 
He looked down at his own white breast, and felt 
how happy he could be if he only had nice brown 
feathers with black markings on them. 

He heard below him the murmuring of a bird in 
the nest, a murmuring and a strange kind of speech. 
What kind of a bird could be in the nest at this time 
of the year, Jimmie wondered? He hopped down to 
a ledge to investigate, and there he saw what sur- 
prised him very much. 

Leaning out of what was certainly a nest, but a 
very strange nest, was a young bird. His breast was 
as white as Jimmie’s—more shiny white, indeed, and 
his eyes were black, strange eyes. This young bird 
was keeping up a conversation with another young 
bird who was leaning out of exactly the same strange 
sort of nest at the other side of the street. The lan- 
guage that they talked was very strange—Jimmie had 
never heard sounds like that from a bird before. And 
that white breast and those black eyes and the fact 
that the bird was so grown and yet was in a nest 
was very remarkable. 
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Yes, he had all his feathers and the feathers were THE WHITE SPARROW 
finished and smooth. And he belonged to such a won- 
derful nest—not the kind of wide, loose nest that 
Jimmie was brought up in, but a nest made of some 
curious hard stuff with an opening in-the front. This 
was something he had never seen and that nobody 
had told him about. 

“Can you speak a language that I know?” Jimmie 
asked the white-breasted bird. 

“Oh, yes,” said the other in a very superior way, 
as if it was beneath him to use ordinary language. 

“Tm a sparrow. What are you?” asked Jimmie. 

“Swallow,” said the other, speaking as if he 
thought Jimmie was impertinent. 

“You're white,” said Jimmie. 

“Black, too,” said the young swallow. 

“Where are your parents?” Jimmie asked. 

“Flying,” said the young swallow. 

As he spoke a bird darted down to the nest at the 
other side of the street, fed the young swallows in it, 
and darted toward the sky again. Jimmie noticed the 
race of swallows. They were flying about as if they 
never rested on anything, as if they never needed to 
rest on anything, soaring and darting and swooping 
and doing everything that creatures with wings could 
do. These were flyers indeed! No other bird that Jim- 
mie had ever seen made such magnificent flights. 

“Will you be able to fly like that?” he asked the 
young swallow. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How long will it take you to learn?” 

“Tl fly like that as soon as I leave the nest.” 

Jimmie looked at this white-breasted young bird 
with the greatest wonder and admiration. He could 
hear the uproar that the sparrows were making in 
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THE WHITE SPARROW the chestnut tree. What a common lot the sparrows 


were with their big, loose nests, their little flights, 
their noisy conversations, compared with birds that 
had such miraculously contrived nests, and that 
darted through the air, and that had such a charm- 
ing language to talk to one another in! How foolish 
he had been to think that the birds flying about the 
chestnut tree were in the highest class of birds! 

Jimmie knew now that there were birds far su- 
perior to the sparrows. He watched the swallows in 
the air, telling himself that the bird in the nest would 
be able to fly like that as soon as he went out. How 
wonderful to be hatched out in such a nest and to 
fly as the swallows flew! 

“Would you mind telling me,” said Jimmie very 
respectfully, ‘““when you intend to leave the nest?” 

‘To-morrow. We haven't much time to stay 
around here. We must make our journey soon.” 

‘Where do you go to, if you please?” 

“We cross the sea. We go to where the sun shines. 
We get away from the rain and cold.” 

Then the swallow went on talking in his own lan- 
guage to the bird in the nest across the street. They 
talked, Jimmie supposed, about the wonderful lands 
they would fly to. 

‘Do the sparrows ever go where you go?” Jimmie 
asked. 

The young swallow did not answer him; he went 
on talking to the other young swallow. Such a soft, 
charming language the pair talked together! So dif- 
ferent from the uproar that was going on in the 
chestnut tree where they were all saying over and 
over again things about other folk and gossip about 
the roof tops. “How’s your grandmother?” “How 
many young ones did you hatch out?” “Your uncle’s 


all right, isn’t he?” “I never eat anything except THE WHITE SPARROW 
seeds.”’ “Crumbs! My dear, there’s nothing else in 
that place!” 
It was dreadful to belong to such a tribe, Jimmie 
thought. And then he remembered that he was not 
only a sparrow, but a white sparrow, a sparrow that 
all the other sparrows looked down on! 


no parents came back. 
They sat, one each side of him, and told him all that 
had gone on at the session in the chestnut tree. Jim- 
mie hardly heard what they said, he was thinking 
so much about the wonder of the swallows’ lives. 
His parents thought he was downcast on account of 
not being brought to the session, so they left off talk- 
ing about what had happened there, and took up 
another subject. His father began: 

“Take a look at the swallows while we're here. 
There they go, darting here and there and up and 
down and screaming all the time. Very wonderful 
at flights, I admit. I want you to watch them for a 
few minutes, just to see what birds can do. The swal- 
lows are savages, however. I don’t know what sort 
of a country they come from and go back to, but it 
must be a queer place. No sparrows there! Just fancy 
that! Now you've seen enough of their flights, and 
if you watch them any more you'll become dizzy.” 

The swallows darted down to the nests that were 
under the eaves where Jimmie and his parents were 
sitting. He heard the father and mother birds crowd- 
ing in among the young ones, and he heard them all 
talking in the language which was known only to 
themselves. There were no more flights in the air. 
Then other flyers appeared; Jimmie could see them 
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THE WHITE SPARROW in the half-darkness. They flew with fluttery wings, 
and their flights were short and jerky. Something in 
the way they flew, in the shape of the wings that 
went always in flutters, made him fearful. One flew 
near, and he saw its head. It was a very strange and 
very frightening kind of head. 

‘These are the bats,” his father said. “They pre- 
tend to be birds, but they’re not birds at all. They're 
just creatures.” 

‘Where do they live?” Jimmie asked. 

‘Inside the tops of towers,” said his father. “Spar- 
rows often live near them. But bats live the most 
fearful, the most unnatural sort of lives. You 
wouldn’t believe me if I told you about them.” 

‘Don’t tell him,” said Jimmies mother. “He 
shouldn’t hear about such things.” 

“No,” said his father, ““and I was going to say that 
my grandfather used to remark that the sparrow 
who looked on a bat flying had bad fortune for a 
year afterwards. So now, Jimmie, come to shelter. 
We'll leave here the day after to-morrow and go 
back to the old place. Come with us to the chestnut 
tree to-morrow evening, and bid good-by to all your 
relations. They were all asking about you to-day, and 
they'll be very glad to see you to-morrow.” 

“Where shall we take shelter?’ asked Jimmie’s 
mother. “It’s too dark to go any distance now.” 

“What about the swallow’s nest across the way?” 
said his father. “It’s empty, isn’t it?” Saying this he 
flew across and went into the nest under the eaves. 
Jimmie saw him at the opening, and his mother flew 
in beside him. “It’s large enough, isn’t it?” he heard 
his father say. “Come along, Jimmie!” 

Jimmie wondered what the swallows over there 
would think about their nests being taken in that 
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way. He felt ashamed of his father’s and mother’s THE WHITE SPARROW 


forwardness. But the swallows on this side didn’t 
come out and scold or say anything and, as his mother 
kept calling him, Jimmie flew across and went into 
the swallow’s empty nest. What a wonderful nest it 
was with its roof and its solid walls! 

“As a place to spend a night in, I don’t think this 
is bad at all,” his father said. “It’s dark, of course, 
because the swallows don’t understand the advantage 
of open nests. But we mustn’t blame them for that.” 

In a minute his father and mother were asleep. 
Jimmie remained awake for a while. Crouching be- 
fore the opening of the nest he could see the bats 
with their fluttery wings making their jerky flights, 
and he felt rather frightened. But then he got be- 
tween his mother and father and went to sleep. 


Hi father was outside and 
talking to his mother when Jimmie awoke. “Out 
now, and let’s have a little flight to warm us up be- 
fore breakfast,” he said. Jimmie didn’t want the swal- 
lows to see them coming out of the nest—what in- 
truders they would think he and his parents were 
if they noticed them! His father and mother flew 
down onto the street, but Jimmie just peeped out of 
the opening. 

At the other side of the street the young swallow 
who had talked to him was leaning out of the nest 
and his black eyes were fixed on a string of swallows 
stretched along a wire. Suddenly the young swallow 
dived. Thén he flew up, making a swoop and a loop. 
The other swallows screamed out a welcome to him. 

“Another nest empty,” said his father when Jim- 
mie flew down to where his parents were. “Whole 
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THE WHITE SPARROW fows empty now, and the sparrows needn't want for 


lodgings. However, I can’t recommend nests built on 
that particular plan.” | 

Jimmie said nothing, and they hopped down the 
street and made their breakfast on grains that a horse 
had shaken out of his mouth. Several others joined 
them. And being a sparrow, Jimmie forgot the lone- 
some feelings he had had, and chirruped and hopped 
about like the ethers. : 

At last the time came for them to attend the last 
session in the chestnut tree. Already there was a din 
as Jimmie and his parents flew to the first branch. 
There was silence—such a silence that Jimmie could 
hear the chestnuts falling down. Then all the young 
sparrows burst out with, “The canary, the canary!”’ 
‘““What’s he doing here, that canary?” They wouldn't 
stop calling “Canary, canary!”’ and the elder spar- 
rows, trying to silence them, only added to the up- 
roar in the chestnut tree. A very old sparrow came 
to Jimmie’s father and told him that the youngsters 
were determined to keep up this clamor, and that 
the best thing to do was to have Jimmie slip away. 
Jimmie dropped down on the grass’ and fluttered 
away, leaving the tree in which a hundred young 
sparrows were shouting at the tops of their voices. 

His mind was made up now. He would never go 
with the sparrows- again. He would live by himself; 
and if anyone wanted to take him for a canary, let 
him do so—he wouldn’t care. He would let his father 
and mother go back to the Gardens without him, and 
he would go and live by himself in the wide forest 
that was just before him. 

He went and perched on a bush and heard the red- 
breasts singing in the hedge. He felt very lonely and 
at the same time, very uplifted. He remembered how 
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he and Jemima used to listen to the redbreast’s song THE WHITE SPARROW 


—Jemima who never called names and never took 
part in a row like the one going on across the way. 
Now he was by himself, and Jemima was far away 
in the Gardens, and she would never see him again. 
He would never again be with his parents nor with 
any of the sparrows. It was sad, but it was also won- 
derful to be a white sparrow, different from all the 
others, and always by himself. 

As the redbreasts ceased their singing a thought 
came into his mind. Here he was at the edge of the 
forest. And this was where his relations the hedge 
sparrows lived—the sparrows who sang! Why 
shouldn’t he go and find them and live with them? 
They would understand him, and they wouldn’t be 
noisy about him like the ones in the chestnut tree. 

He saw a small brown bird upon the hedge. Could 
she be one of the hedge sparrows? he wondered. She 
had been looking at him, he discovered, but she 
_showed no surprise at his appearance. She looked 
kind-hearted and helpful, and Jimmie spoke to her. 

‘Are you one of the hedge sparrows?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, “but I know them well. We live 
in the same hedgerows. I am one of the wrens.” 

“I am a sparrow,’ said Jimmie. 

‘“T know,” said the wren. 

“IT am from the city,” said Jimmie, “and would 
like to visit some of the hedge sparrows while I’m 
here.” } 

‘Follow me,” said the wren. “TH take you where 
they are usually to be found.” 

She fluttered away and Jimmie followed her from 
low bush to low bush. It was very strange in the 
forest they went into—very shadowy and, in a way, 
dismal. It was rather queer, Jimmie felt, that the 
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hedge sparrows wanted to live in such a place. He 
was rather fearful of such scenes; but if the wren 
wasn’t troubled by them, he shouldn’t be. He flew 
right after her. 

“Dear me,” said the wren, “they aren’t here. My 
goodness, the hedge sparrows have all gone.” 

‘‘“Gone where?” said Jimmie. 

-“T don’t know,” said the wren. 

‘Where can I find them?” asked Jimmie. 

“That’s just what I don’t know,” said the wren. 
‘When they're not here they’re not here, and it ap- 
pears that they're not here now.” 

“I'd better go back,” said Jimmie. “I mean I had 
better go to where I was when you saw me.” 

“Yes,” said the wren, “and I'd take you back there 
only this is the time I have to see my family. But it’s 
so easy to get back. All you have to do is follow the 
green bushes that you see among the trees. Then you'll 
come to a tree all covered with ivy—you'll know 
this one by all the berries that are on it. And then 
you ll see a wall with more ivy on it, and if you'll 
fly along this wall keeping in the direction that the 
wind is coming from you'll be back at the stump that 
I was on when you saw me. You can’t miss it. Well, 
good-by. I’m sorry you didn’t find them here, but if 
I see the hedge sparrows I'll tell them that you came 
to visit them.” 

Before Jimmie could say another word to her she 
was gone—the wren just disappeared. He was hun- 
gry now. He would get something to eat when he 
came to the roadway, he thought, and perhaps he 
would see his parents for a minute, and tell them 
that he was going to settle down near the forest and 
that they were not to take any more trouble about 
him. He began flying from one bush to another. He 


came to where there were no more bushes. This sur THE WHITE SPARROW 
prised him, for the tree that was all covered with ivy 

was not to be seen. There were only very tall trees 

that made a gloom all around. He started back for 

the last bush he had been on. But there were no 

bushes in that direction—there were only tall trees 

that made a gloom all around them. 

Jimmie flew in another direction, and there were 
only tall trees with gloom around them that way too. 
He flew on and on. He turned and flew on and on 
in another direction. And all his flying and fluttering 
brought him to where there were tall trees and noth- 
ing else—no bush, no hedge, no wall. Jimmie knew 
that he was lost in the forest, and he felt very fright- 
ened, for night was coming on. 


H. could not get clear of 


the high, gloomy trees no matter what direction he 
flew in, and the time came for him to take shelter. 
He settled himself on the branch of a tree, nestling 
close beside the trunk where there were leaves to 
screen him. It was soon as dark as could be. He heard 
sounds in the darkness that were very terrifying— 
the scurrying of things on the ground under him, 
the fierce cries of flyers who went hunting through 
the forest—Jimmie knew they were owls. They kept 
coming nearer and nearer to where he cowered, and 
his feathers ruffled from the fright he was in. He 
slept, and he was awakened again by the owls’ cries. 
One was near him now: Jimmie saw him pounce ___ 
down and carry off something that had been on the “_.# 
fallen leaves. pe 

At last the day came with the sound of leaves 
stirred by the winds and by the calls of birds. Jimmie 
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THE WHITE SPARROW was stiffer than he had ever been before on waken- 
ing up. He hopped along the branches. Then he flut- 
tered down to look for something to eat. But there 
were no crumbs nor grains there — nothing but 
leaves; there were not even grasses that he could pick 
among. Jimmie flew up on the branch again and won- 
dered what he could do now. 

He saw a man coming along through the trees. 
This was a welcome sight, for in the Gardens men 
often dropped crumbs for the sparrows. As the man 
came nearer Jimmie gave a very loud cry, for he 
wanted him to know that a sparrow was here. 

The man looked up and saw him. He looked at 
him for some time, and Jimmie called again and 
shook his wings. The man put the thing he was car- 
rying down on the ground and, as Jimmie had 
hoped, took out pieces of bread. He scattered crumbs 
on the ground. Jimmie flew down and picked them. 
What a good thing it was for sparrows, he thought, 
that there were men in the world! 

The man held out a hand that had crumbs in it. 
Jimmie flew to his shoulder, hopped along his arm 
and took some of the crumbs up very quickly, hop- 
ping back again. He came back and ate, holding him- 
self ready to fly. Then he held himself less ready to 
fly, for he could eat better if he wasn’t thinking 
about flight. He went into the man’s open hand. 
Then he felt closed in on; he couldn’t get loose, he 
was held; another hand had come down upon him 
and he was caught. 

His wings were held close to his body while the 
man’s face looked at him, and the man’s fingers went 
over his feathers. The man lifted what he had laid 
down on the ground, and placed Jimmie inside of it. 
He was able to move now, but he still felt closed in. 
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THE WHITE SPARROW There was light on one side; Jimmie pressed to that 
side. But his body could not get through: these were 
bars; he was in a kind of cage. 

Other bars divided the cage in two. Behind these 
was another bird, a foreign bird with a wild-looking 
red crest. Jimmie chirruped to him in a plaintive way, 
and the red-headed bird looked at him, his head to 
one side. 

‘Just caught, are you?” said the red-headed bird. 
‘Upset about it, I suppose? Never mind.” Then he 
hopped about his side of the cage. 

Jimmie cheeped to him again, for he wanted this 
bird to talk to him and tell him where he was and 
what was going to happen to him. 

Red Crest looked at Jimmie again. “You're a curi- 
osity,” he said, “‘a white sparrow. That's why he 
took the trouble to catch you. You won't be able to 
fly around ever again, but you'll get used to that.” 

“Never fly again?” said Jimmie, his beak rattling 
with dismay at what he heard said. 

“He'll clip your wings, you know,” said Red 
Crest, “and of course you won't be able to fly again.” 

“Never fly again?” ) 

“No more than I will.” 

“And will you never fly again?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be much use even if I could fly again, 
for there is no place for me to go to—this is not my 
country, you know. I should perish if I started flying 
around here. As for you, white sparrow, your wings 
will be clipped and he won’t let them grow again. 
So how will you be able to fly? You'll have to learn 
the things he'll want you to learn.” 

The cage was being carried along on the man’s 
shoulders. He took them into a house. Then he let 
Red Crest hop out on the table and pick up grains. 
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Jimmie was taken up in the man’s hand. Something THE WHITE SPARROW 
hard and cold was pressed against one of the wings, 
and when he was put on his feet again he could only 
hop about—he couldn’t even flutter, and he felt that 
he was going to fall on one side, so unbalanced was 
he. Then he realized what the red-headed bird 
had told him—that he would never fly again. He 
crouched at the back of the cage, and he didn’t care 
what happened to him. 

In a while he felt less desperate, and he ate and 
hopped about. Then the red-headed bird started to 
do curious things—things that the man wanted him 
to do. He dragged a queerly shaped thing about. He 
pulled a string that made something go off with noise 
and fire. Jimmie was frightened at this, but he saw 
Red Crest do it again and was frightened no more. 

Then the man took Jimmie up and rubbed his 
beak against the edge of a card. There was a sweet 
taste on the edge, and Jimmie picked at it. The card 
was put among other cards, and Jimmie found it and 
picked at it again. The man made him use all his 
strength to draw this card out of the pack. And after 
he had done all this, Jimmie was allowed to eat. and 
drink and rest himself on a perch in the cage. 

This was the sort of life Jimmie led afterwards. 
He and the red-headed bird were carried in the cage 
from place to place. People came around the cage, 
and Red Crest made fire and noise, and Jimmie, the 
white sparrow, picked out of a pack the card with 
the sweet taste on its edge and brought it to the man 
who handed it to people. Other sparrows would 
come to the cage and pick up seeds that were scat- 
tered about; but Jimmie never spoke to any of them, 
and none of them ever spoke to Jimmie. The feathers 
on his wing grew again, but again they were clipped 


THE WHITE SPARROW off; and Jimmie began to forget about flying and had 
no thought about anything outside the cage. In these 
days there was snow upon the ground and cold winds 
were blowing around. 

Red Crest would tell him about the country he 
had come from. The sky was very bright there, and 
the trees had always green leaves upon them. Was 
that the country that the swallows went to? Jimmie 
asked him. Red Crest said that he took no stock in 
swallows and didn’t know where they went to or 
came from. For a bird that had come from such far 
places he had very little to make stories about—the 
sky and the trees were all he had to talk of. 

Jimmie told about his parents, and about the won- 
derful place that their nest was in, and about the 
flocks of sparrows in the Gardens, and the big lazy 
pigeons, the blackbird, and then the redbreast that 
sang so finely. And after he had spoken of them all 
Jimmie would wonder if Jemima was with the flock 

' that flew about the Gardens, and if she sat by her- 
self to listen to the redbreast’s song. 

The sun began to shine a little brighter than it 
had been shining. Then the desperate feeling he had 
had when he was first caught came back to Jimmie. He 
knew now that he could not forget about flying, and 
he thought that if he could not spread out his wings 
and go through the air on them, he would die. Red 
Crest told him about other birds who had picked out: 
the cards for the man—a parrakeet and a goldfinch. 
The parrakeet was old when Red Crest first knew 
him—he had lived for a long time in the cage. He 
had died of old age. But the goldfinch hadn't lived 
long. He always wanted to fly, and he couldn’t give 
up the hope of using his wings again. 

“My advice to you is that you give up the hope 





of flying,’ Red Crest said to him. “The goldfinch THE WHITE SPARROW 
wouldn't give up that hope, and when the snow was 
gone and leaves were coming on the trees, something 
broke in him and he died.” 
Jimmie felt that the same thing was going to hap- 
pen to him—the longing to use his wings became 
stronger and stronger in him as the sun shone a little 
brighter every day. 


J immie and Red Crest were 
brought to a place that was very strange: people 
were in crowds there, and even when the moon was 
in the sky very bright lights were all around. There 
was a sheet of water beside the cage, and in the wa- 
ter were strange beasts that splashed about and made 
smothered cries, and alongside the water, walking 
about, were the queerest birds that Jimmie had ever 
seen—in fact, he would not have believed they were 
birds if. Red Crest had not assured him they were. 

There were three birds that walked the way men 
walk, with their heads not forward like birds but 
straight up, and with little wings that they flapped 
but could not fly with. Penguins these birds were 
named, and Jimmie had a notion that they could put 
their little wings into pockets such as men had and 
take out crumbs to give to sparrows. But of course 
they never did any such thing. 

With the penguins there was a much bigger bird 
—a bird with real wings which he often stretched 
out, and a beak into which not one sparrow, but a 
whole nest of sparrows, could have fitted. This bird 
was named a pelican. 

Well, beside this sheet of water the red-headed 
bird and the white sparrow did their tricks, Red 
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THE WHITE SPARROW Crest firing the gun, and Jimmie, the white sparrow, 
pulling out the card that told people their fortunes. 
They did these tricks while the sun was in the sky 
and while the great lights were shining under the 
moon, and Jimmie used to get so tired that he could 
hardly put his head down to pick up the grains that 
the man scattered for him. Once, when he had picked 
out the card many times from the pack, he was so 
dazed that he fell off the table and found himself 
among the brown sparrows that were scrambling 
about for the seeds that he and Red Crest scattered 

He tried to flutter away, but he found that the 
world outside his cage was so strange to him that he 
was just bewildered’by it. Besides, with his clipped 
wing he could neither fly nor flutter. A hand came 
down on him and he was picked up again. Next day 
when he was on the table he wanted to hop down 
and flutter away. But where could he go to? 

It was then that he saw that the penguins and the 
pelican were acting in an extraordinary way. The 
pelican was opening his beak and closing it. The pen- 
guins were pointing with their stumps of wings to 
the pelican’s opening and closing beak. There was 
room in it for a whole nest of sparrows. That was 
it—that was what the penguins and the pelican were 
telling him to do—to flutter off and hide himself in 
that deep and wide beak. Jimmie sat at the edge of 
the table fluttering his wings and trying to make up 
his mind to jump into the pelican’s beak. 

Red Crest fired the gun. Everyone turned to look 
toward where the fire and smoke went. Jimmie threw 
himself right into the pelican’s open beak. It closed. 
It opened again a little, while Jimmie went down into 
the pouch that was under it. He heard the noise of 
people hurrying around and searching for him. Then 
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the beak closed again, and he felt a swaying, rocky THE WHITE SPARROW 
ing motion, and he knew that the pelican was walk- 
ing away with him. 

Then a fear came into Jimmie’s mind—a fear that 
this strange, giant bird might eat him up now that 
she had him in her beak. Perhaps she was going to 
where her young were, all waiting to be fed. Jimmie 
knew that there were birds that ate other birds, and 
he shivered as he cowered down in the pouch that 
was underneath the pelican’s beak. These were the 
worst moments that Jimmie had ever had in the 
whole course of his life. 

But at last the beak was opened wide. Jimmie 
hopped out. There was the pelican standing above 
him, big and white, but very kindly looking, and 
there were the three penguins standing upright be- 
side the pelican and looking at Jimmie as if they had 
never seen a bird of his size before—just looking 
down their beaks at him. 

“Thank you, oh, thank you,” said Jimmie to the 
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You have done me a favor,” said the pelican. < mae = 4 


“Tm naturally kind hearted—we pelicans are famous vd 
for our good hearts—I like doing good, but it’s difh- a4 
cult to find ways of doing good in this place. I was 
pleased when I got the opportunity of concealing 
you. And I must say that I’m very much obliged to 
my friends the penguins for showing me what to do. 
I’m slow minded myself, and if it hadn’t been for 
them—the penguins are famous for their ingenuity— 
I wouldn’t have known what to do in your case. 
There, there, I’m talking too much. When [ start 
talking at all I talk too much.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said Jimmie to them, 
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THE WHITE SPARROW and the strangelooking penguins bowed stiffly to 
: him. They didn’t say anything. 
“His wing is short,” said the pelican, stretching 
her long ones. ““Where will he stay until it grows?” 
For answer the penguins marched off, and Jimmie, 
perched upon the pelican’s beak, was taken after 
them. They had a nestless roost upon the rocks. 
There was nothing for Jimmie to eat there, for the 
penguins lived on fish. So did the pelican. But she 
knew what was right for Jimmie, and went off and 
returned with provision for him. She opened her 
beak and brought out a piece of bread. It smelled ot 
fish, but Jimmie didn’t mind that, for he was really 
hungry. He had a meal of it that day and the next. 
Jimmie saw the place from where the penguins 
had their roost, and a very queer place it was for a 
sparrow to be in. There were always crowds of peo- 
ple around. There were loud noises all the time, and 
when there should be darkness there were glaring 
lights. In the sheet of water there were beasts that 
swam around putting their heads up now and again. 
One was a seal and the other was a walrus. There 
were horses, too, that went around in a circle with 
people riding on them. Where there are horses there 
are always grains to be picked up, and Jimmie, now 
that he felt hungry again, wanted to hop over to 
where they were going around. The pelican, how- 
ever, told him that these were not real horses—they 
were made to give men amusement and they never 
ate grains. Jimmie couldn't understand this at all. 
The pelican who hadn’t been able to get any more 
bread for him now said, “Ill tell you what we'll do. 
You come right along to where the crocodile is. You 
haven't seen the crocodile? Of course not, for he is 
at the other side of the lake. You'll be surprised 
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when you see him. He looks very wicked, but hes THE WHITE SPARROW 


really an old pet. I’m very fond of the crocodile. J 
want so much to do something for him, and now it 
turns out that I can do something for him and some- 
thing for you at the same time. Ill explain when we 
get over there. Curious that I didn’t think of it be- 
fore, but then, as I told you, I’m very slow minded. 
And I talk so much when I get going—it’s on ac- 
count of this big beak, I suppose—that I lose the idea 
I started to express. Well, I'll say no more. Get up on 
my beak and I'll take you to my dear old crocodile.” 

Jimmie got up on the pelican’s beak and they jour- 
neyed around the lake. The pelican walked right up 
to where a very long and ugly beast was lying, his 
tail in the water and his paws out on the ground. 

‘Crocodile ahoy!” cried the pelican pleasantly. 

The beast shifted more of itself up on the ground 
and opened its mouth. It was a mouth that went very 
far back, and when it opened up it showed terrible 
rows of teeth. 

‘“How are you?” said the crocodile, opening one 
eye. 
‘Pretty well,” said the pelican. 

“Um,” said the crocodile, shutting his eye again. 

Jimmie,” said the pelican, “how would you like 
to pick the crocodile’s teeth?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” said Jimmie, becoming 
very frightened. 

‘He'll open his mouth and you can go inside and 
pick his teeth—just the front ones for a start.” 

“Td be afraid to,” said Jimmie. “He'd snap his 
jaws and where would I be then?” 

“No, I wouldn't,” said the crocodile, openirig his 
eye. 

“You don’t understand the crocodile,” said the 
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THE WHITE SPARROW pelican. “In his own country there’s a little bird that 


always keeps up with him. The crocodile will lie 
with his mouth open and that little bird will hop in 
and pick his teeth, back and front. It’s a good way 
of making a living for a little bird. I thought you 
might do the same for him while you're here. He'll 
be so pleased. All the time you're inside he'll keep 
his mouth open. Go right in now.” 

“Yes, come along in,” said the crocodile. 

‘He’s a little afraid of your jaws,” said the pelican. 
‘You know yourself there’s something very snappy 
looking about them. But he'll go in. And, of course, 
I'll pick your eye out if you put a tooth on him.” 

“T'll be so pleased,” said the crocodile, and he put 
one of his jaws down on the ground and lifted the 
other high up. 

The pelican pushed Jimmie toward the open jaws. 

“You won't let him close them on me?” asked 
Jimmie. 

“Oh, dear no,” said the pelican. “The old pet 
wouldn’t dream of doing any such thing.” 

Jimmie trusted the pelican, and besides he had a 
sparrow’s venturesomeness. So he stood before the — 
lower front teeth and began to pick between them. 
There was quite a meal there for a hungry sparrow. 
He hopped back to where the pelican was standing. 
Then he ventured again into the crocodile’s jaws. 
This time he stood up on the front row and picked 
behind them. Then he went into the back and picked 
a good deal there. He came out and the crocodile 
closed his jaws. 

“Come again,” said he. 

Jimmie hopped up on the pelican’s beak and was 
carried back to the penguins’ roost, his appetite quite 
satisfied. He was astonished at what he had done, but 
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he promised the pelican that he would go twice a 
day into the crocodile’s jaws and pick his teeth. 

The pelican was greatly pleased. “You see | have 
done a kindness for him and a kindness for you,” 
said he. “I call this a good day.” 

So Jimmie for the rest of the time he was in that 
queer place made his living by attending on the croco- 
dile. He would hop there by himself, and flutter 
when he was able to; and finally he flew. The croco- 
dile would lay one jaw on the ground and lift the 
other high up, and Jimmie would hop in. In a while 
he began to have quite a liking for the old crocodile, 
and a liking that was not confined to his teeth, either. 

A day came when he was able to fly from the pen- 
guins’ roost with real sureness. His wing had grown 
and was now as good as ever. The penguins, whose 
wings were only for flapping, looked at his flight in 
surprise; the pelican stretched hers out as far as they 
would go and clapped them, making a very loud 
noise. The next day he bade good-by to the penguins 
and the kind pelican and flew away from the place. 

“You'll come back and tell me some kind action 
I can do,” said the pelican to him on parting. “You'll 
do me that favor, won't you?” Saying this she closed 
her big beak with a snap. 


a was back again in the 
Gardens. Sparrows were flying about, not in the 
flocks that he expected to see, but in pairs. They 
were talking to one another, flying up on walls with 
straws in their beaks, and flying down again and hur- 
rying to some other place. All were so busy that they 
scarcely paid any attention to him, and they made 
no remarks whatever about his appearance. 


He came to the Fountain. He saw the big pigeons THE WHITE SPARROW 
flying down and drinking out of the water, and he 
saw the big loose nest above, and thought that it was 
a grand thing, after all, to be a sparrow and to be in 
possession of that place with statue and water and 
all. There were birds in the nest above pulling straws 
about and putting feathers in, and they were his 
father and mother. Jimmie sat on a stone below, and 
cheeped, and shook out his wings. 

- His mother saw him. “Jimmie, Jimmie!” she cried, 
and rushed down to him. | 
His father flew down too: “Why, it’s Jimmie back 
again, he said. “What have you been doing, young 

fellow?” ) 

Jimmie got ready to tell the whole history of what 
had befallen him but, just as he began, his father’s 
eye lighted on a straw and he picked it up. 

“We're doing some renovating in the nest,” said 
his mother, “so your father is very much occupied.” ry 

His father flew up with the straw, and when he 
came back he said to Jimmie, “You'll be looking for a - 
place of your own one of these days. Id like to show 
you around, but I can’t leave off for a few days. 
You must be delighted to be among us all again.” 

His mother was above at the time. She hopped 
into the nest and stayed there, and Jimmie felt that 
he couldn’t really tell them of all the things that had 
happened to him. So away he flew. He flew around™— 
the Gardens, meeting sparrows whom he knew; but 4 
they had very little to say to him, and he said hardly © © 
anything to them, for he could see that they were 
all taken up with their own affairs. 

It was delightful being in the Gardens, Jimmie 
thought: there was blue in the sky, and the trees 
were beginning to look as if they wouldn’t always 
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THE WHITE SPARROW be bare. Still, it was lonely for him, and he would 


have been glad if any of the sparrows he had gone 
around with had shown some interest in his return— 
if only to make remarks about his odd appearance. 
As he flew around he was really looking for someone 
who would recognize him and welcome him back. 

And then, on the outstretched hand of a statue, 
he saw a little sparrow. She looked as if she were 
lonely too. He flew up on a branch so as to have a 
real look at her. This was Jemima! He flew to her, 
and as soon as she saw him her wings shook in great 
excitement. 

“Timmie,” she cried, but her voice was very low. 
‘“Timmie, Jimmie!” 

And that’s how Jimmie and Jemima met again in 
the Gardens. Jemima listened to the whole of Jim- 
mie’s history, and she had him tell it to her over and 
over again. Afterwards she begged him to take her 
to where the pelican and the penguins were, for she 
wanted to thank them for having helped Jimmie to 
get back to her. But she was very nervous when she 
came near the strange, big birds, and she almost 
fainted when the pelican, as a special favor, opened 
his wide beak to show where Jimmie had hidden him- 
self. The penguins said nothing, but they showed 
that they appreciated the visit. 

On their way back they came to a garden which 
Jemima declared was every bit as nice as the Gardens 
they had been brought up in. It was the Trocadéro 
Garden. The pair stayed there, their circuit being 
between the Museum and the Eiffel Tower. 

A day or two after they arrived Jimmie began to 
take an interest in the great statuesque elephant that 
stands before the Museum. His interest was not in 
the whole of the elephant’s body, but in the uplifted 
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THE WHITE SPARROW trunk and the opening below it—Jimmie’s interest, 


in fact, was fixed on the elephant’s mouth. No sooner 
did he notice it than he flew up on the trunk to look 
down into it, and no sooner had he looked down into 
it than he seized some straws and carried them in. 
He asked Jemima what she thought when she looked 
at that opening, and she said she thought of a nest. 
So they carried into the elephant’s mouth all the 
things that go to make a sparrow’s nest. 

All the sparrows between the Eiffel Tower and the 
Trocadéro Museum were astonished that they had 
never thought of using such a wonderful site for a 
nest. An elephant with a sparrow’s nest under his 
trunk—nothing could be more noteworthy! And 
there Jimmie and Jemima reared their brood of five. 
All of them had brown feathers with black marks on 
them, and all had the full use of their voices. The 
young ones were the very same as their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. 

When Jimmie and Jemima would sit quietly to- 
gether to listen to the song of the redbreast, the 
young ones would say, ““What odd parents we have, 
to be sure! There’s something about them that makes 
them different from other fellows’ parents. They’re 
clever — that’s what it is. If they weren’t they 
wouldn’t have been able to get that place for a nest. 
Everyone says we have come out of the most remark- 
able nest in the wide world.” 
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